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Diamond Oust 


ur magazine. 

Kawats fowah Hungwy 


A VERY good friend of ours, who happens to lisp, main 
Treasure Chest of Rare Spice,” does not do justice to < 
“What you should say,” he insists, “is, ‘JEM—Loaded wi 

He might have a point, at that. 


At the time this is being written, a song titled Throw Mama Out the Window is 
the rage on juke boxes and other instruments of 
might presume from the title, advocate matricide, but is 
of words as they are spoken by the Plain People of Pennsylvai 
known as the Pennsylvania Dutch. The song actually urges that you throw throw mama 
out the window a kiss as the train bears you away from her apron strings into the 
wide, wide world of adventure. (Continued on page 61) 



The Insult That Made Me a He-Man! 














, she’s liable to flood the market ... nevertheless, 


, the dainty Dane deigns to stay in the water until—and who can tell why?—she decides 


to take to the trees. 


for divers i 








M r. Godiva 


When Marsha craved a new outfit, it 
was all like a fantastic dream that 
belonged in a psychiatrist's office 


r HAROLD HELPER. 

I have made it a cardinal rule 
never to step into the squabbles and dissensions of married couples in my acquaint¬ 
anceship. But when Anita Towers called up to tell me that Marsha Ascott intended 
to go to the Wickershams’ garden tea party without any clothes on, a sense of 
duty came over me to try to do something about it. 

If anyone but Anita Towers had told me about this, I should, of course, have 
thought that the whole thing was some sort of gag. But Anita, I knew, was a 
rather prim individual who w; 

And she appeared to be even m 
ning at Schrafft’s. Silently, she led me to a booth at the very rear. And even 
though the nearby booths were unoccupied, she nevertheless lowered her voice. 

This is the essence of what she told me: 

The annual afternoon garden tea party of Constance and Tracy Wickersham, 
always held on the last Sunday of the summer, had become one of the prime 
events on the social calendar, and Marsha Ascott wanted to buy a new outfit for 
the occasion. Drew Ascott, however, was disinclined to give Marsha the money. 
The argument about this had waxed for a number of evenings and reached a sort 
of climax when Marsha cried out: (Continued on page 57) 






























This delicious morsel of 
sweetness goes under 
the quite appropriate 
name of Candy Barr. 
Here she is portraying a 




two-gun tootsie. 







By AL MAYER 

pARIS at the turn of the century was a vast recreational area for playboys. 

They were not flamboyant, uncouth, noveau riche showoffs such as those upon whom 
we bestow the title today, but of an entirely different breed. 

Playboying—the art of living higher, wider and handsomer than a king or potentate 
on no visible income—in those days was a profession, you might even say an industry. 
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playboys of Paris 


The high-class European professional good 
time Charley of the Nineties trained for 
his vocation as carefully as any pugilist 
ever conditioned himself for fighting and 
as thoroughly a physicist studies to qualify 
himself to blow the world apart. 

Many a mere man, reading of the exploits 
of the lover boys of a generation ago has 
asked himself: What did they have that I 
ain’t got? The answer is simple. The 
playboys of Paris knew their business, 
which was to sail blithely through life in 
unproductive luxury at somebody else’s 

They were highly educated, cultured and 
suave. They knew how to gamble and 
spend money gracefully, losing without 

without the semblance of a gloat. They 
tipped just the right amount, not tossing 
away $1,000 bills like Coal Oil Johnnys- 
Come-Lately. The playboys invariably were 
handsome, witty and athletic for all their 
dissipations. Acquiring the social graces 
and qualifications of a true playboy took 
time, energy and relentless application. 


Take the case of Count Boni de Castellane. 
Boni came from a long line of aristocrats 
who were not exactly plutocrats, nor were 
they impoverished. They were sort of 
middle-class aristocrats. Naturally, Boni 
was given the finest education obtainable 
and was well versed in the social graces. 

All of which would not buy groceries, 
let alone support the Count in the luxury 
to which he hoped (Continued on page 54) 
















the Stranger 




It was a sad and wicked thing he did to O’Reilly , and 
I can only say in defense of my part in it that he 
didn’t look that sort 


^pHE SEEDS of hate O’Reilly had sown a decade ago 
must have been fertile, indeed, for the stranger to have 
waited so long, and to have spent so much time on 
research, in order to get back at Reilly the way he 
did. A terrible thing, and partly my fault for having 
fingered O’Reilly to the stranger. 
As a result, if O’Reilly’s wife would only leave him, 
or shoot him dead, or put him in the hospital for life, 
I wouldn’t feel too badly. But as it is, O’Reilly’s 
every waking moment is a purgatory my blood runs 

that O’Reilly was chained to his frigid wife the way 
3W men are, an introverted inarticulate man, afraid of 

dependent upon her for guidance. He must have hated 
himself—and her—for this dependence. 
But outwardly, at least, he led a reasonably normal 
life—until this stranger came into my bar one 
Saturday, about two in the afternoon. A well set-up 
fellow, maybe thirty-two or three. Nice tan, easy 
grin. He ordered scotch and shoved his hat back on his 
head, throwing a quick glance around. 
“Not much doing this early on a Saturday,” I said. 
“I’m looking for someone,” he said slowly. “Ever 
hear of George O’Reilly? He used to live around here 
during the war. A sort of ferret-faced guy, skinny, 
with scanty red hair and washed-out Irish blue eyes.” 
I looked at him closely, (Continued on page 59) 






Winsome Windfall by a Waterfall 


mine water on the rocks,’’ she says as she romps 'neath the spray. 


Margaret Empey is a 


nymph. "Make 




tlie Quipping post 


TTHE SULTAN of Poontang, about to leave on an extended tour of his domain, 
called in his chief eunuch for final instructions. 

“Wilberforce,” he said to the chief eunuch, for that was the chief eunuch’s name, 
“Wilberforce, I am going on a long trip. Be away two or three months. I want you 
to take good care of the girls in the harem, see that none of them gets in trouble. 
Especially man trouble. Now this is a solemn duty and I trust you to take good care 

Wilberforce assured his lord and master that he would guard the girls with his 
life, if need be. 

When the Sultan returned some months later, he learned to his horror and dismay 
that no fewer than five of the lovelies from his harem were with child. He summoned 
the chief eunuch before him. 

“Wilberforce,” he said sternly, “I charged you with a solemn duty and you gave 
me your oath that you would protect the girls in my harem from men. I return and 
find five of them with child. Have you anything to say in your defense before I have 
your head chopped off?” 

force pleaded on bended knee. “You see, while you were away I came down with a 
severe virus, one of those things that just runs wild through your system. I could not 
stay on the job. I had to go to bed as the doctor ordered. 

“The only one I could think of that I could trust 



MISS HATCHET , 1900 

JEM salutes the 

behalf of the 


22 
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BUSYBODIES. 

unlimited 


Throughout the centuries the bluenoses—professional and amateur—have been dedicated 
to making your life miserable. All anyone can say for certain about them is that they are 
fanatically opposed to anything pleasurable, no matter in what respect it brings joy. 


By William McCormick 


NO ONE has ever scientifically figured out what makes a re¬ 
former. Neither psychologist, philosopher nor psychiatrist can 

ing noses into everybody’s private life with a view to telling 
everybody that whatever they’re doing—particularly if they’re 
enjoying it—is contrary to the public interests and must be 
stopped at all costs. 

One thing the professional pundits of the three P’s can say for 
certain is that the busybody is fanatically opposed to anything 
pleasurable, no matter in what respect it brings joy. 

Let the Albigenses find peace and happiness in an ascetic con¬ 
cept of Christianity and an Inquisition is set up to find out how 
come and put a stop to it. Let a country enjoy a happy-go-lucky 
life under a tolerant and unbothered ruler, and a Cromwell pops 
up to impose, by force, Puritanical regimentation. Let Joe Smith 
find surcease from the monotony of 40 hours a week on the as¬ 
sembly line inserting gadgets into widgets by watching bumps 
and grinds at a burlycue house, and up springs a professional 
snooper to deny him his small escape from tedium. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is an estimable organization which has 
done yeoman service in a field too (Continued on page 64) 
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You’ll Never Goodrich 





















Me TOO! 


HOPKINS AVENUE, 
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Joe Louis kayoed Roy Lazer, 193S. 



Joe Louis kayoed Roy Lazer, 1935. 

Joe who? 



Are you sure they could trust each other? 
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Independence day in Israel. Slavery abolished in D.C., 

Income tax agents take to the hula—in ho, pursuit. 
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THE END 
OF 

NEVER 

I wasn’t running 
away and nobody had 
to wait any more. 

So I hung up 
the phone 


By 

SUMNER AHLBUM 


WHEN MORNING at last began to filter 
through the dingy window, I was sitting on the 
bed, still in my topcoat, and in the struggling 
light I could see where the once-proud tweed 
had become weary and frayed, and old, like 
the body it shrouded. 
I picked up the telephone, dialed a number 


ar-away purr 
of ringing. In the girl’s voice that 
answered, fatigue and sorrow tumbled 
over each other, and I said: 
“Darling, last night I was killed.” 

Last night, on my way to see Ellen, I had 
stopped in out of the chill drizzle to strengthen 

of a neighborhood bar. It was not my 
neighborhood, for it was new and young; it 
belonged to the striplings who surrounded me, as 
I stood alone and unnoticed, half-hearing as they 

“He should’ve known,” one of them was 
saying, with an emphatic rap of his glass on the 
wood, “you can’t run away from anything.” 
I thought that over as I nibbled on what was 
left in my own glass, and I thought, too, of 
mixing into the talk with perhaps a line or two 

a drink all around and a good cigar for the 
barkeep. But these were youngsters, escaping 
on page 60) 





advice to the LOVE-WORN 







He has troubles of his own, but alivays has an open mind for others . 


r DON WAN 


the simple way out. And so I sugg 
something more complicated, but m> 

his hair is down to the ground. Then 
a few choice strands to his shoe laces, 
hell is liable to break loose, but chan 
are he’ll get the idea. 

Dear Mr. Wan: 

My girl friend is a trumpet player. B 
has she got strong lips! Every time 


—and she’s 
allergic to 
dance, she breaks 


ukulele, just in ca 
Dear Mr. Wan: 


a desert island. Or just go 


upr -tn<! she says. “Wr/Ut ,a 


w, the other day, 
t goose. So I say 
oose?” And she 


Goose Liver Lover 


. y boy friend gets m. __ 

a ted. Last night I punched him in the 
ose and went back to my husband. Like 
a good girl and this tr 




rl. She appeals to me. She likes 
things I do—necking and kissing 



ne I send her down to get a goose, 
her a long time to get back. And 


And she says, “/ didn’t want to take the 
first goose he offered-I had to feel a few 
before l got a goose that satisfied me.” 
And there’s logic in that argument. So I 


music—Music to Listen to Music By. 
Dear Mr. Wan: 

Something very strange happens in our 
house. My wife is a lovely girl, comes 
from a fine family and l met her at a 
church social. But every time we hear the 
song, A Pretty Girl Is Like A Melody, 
she begins doing bumps and grinds and, 
taking her clothes off. Our friends don’t 
know what to think. And they’ve all 
bought long-playing copies of the song, 
ooor wife is naked more often 
m ’ ■ I do? 




D You D might g try 
Above^llJ don’\ U lc 


Distraught 


mr problem, 
ad. Just keep 
maybe a grip 


an I detest, but he’s good in the act. 
V thing I dislike about him is that he 

He ties me up in a knot. Then, when 
n lying there, helpless, he—well, he 

t turn me around so / face the window 


igest this to him? 


And, when he protests, you ca 
. suggest a compromise—the cou 
tesy of facing the window. That’s tl 
least he can do. Of course, you coul 
move to a different rehearsal studio, or 


The only thing to do is b< 
Think of your poor wife. Thir 
Guy Lombardo. Think, perhap 
poor father-in-law. And then, w 


the savage breast. Well, my girl friend 

ever see. She beats me, she kicks me, she 
bites me, she puts itching powder in my 
foot powder. And I keep whistling, figur¬ 
ing maybe I’ll soothe her a little. But no. 
Do you have any pet methods of soothing 
savage girl friends? 

Bewitched, Bothered and Battered 
Dear Bewitched, 

Bothered and Battered: 


I could have glanced all night 


Jayne Mansfield overflows (as you can plainly see) from the gatefold to 
spend a quiet evening at home. What is the stuff of her dreams here — 
a symphony, a sonata, or is she just harking to the spell of the camera? 



success spoiled Rock Hunter, it hasn't spoiled Jayne. 










the story of Female Undress 

From bustles to Bikinis, woman’s dress—or lack of it—has been 
calculated to titillate the male libido. As they say in the song, “They've 
Gone About as Far as they Can Go." Or have they? 

By A. ROBERTS DYKEMAN 


NE SUNDAY evening about 90 years ago, a young couple sat facing each 
other in the gloom of a Victorian parlor. The gentleman, sitting erect as a hitching 
post, was intent upon the task of balancing a high silk hat on one knee and a bag 
of horehound drops on the other. The young lady, buried under the voluminous 
folds of a hooped skirt and six petticoats—at least one of which was triple flounced 
—presented a picture hardly calculated to titillate the male libido. 

This dreary literary daguerreotype presently erupted into one of the most 
astonishing dramas of unrecorded history. 

What happened was that the young man, in (Continued on page 52) 
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The Story of Female Undress ( continued from page 49) 


full control of the silk hat and the bag of 
horehound drops, permitted his gaze to 

which were adorned, according to the dic¬ 
tates of the day, with beads and passe¬ 
menterie. Whereupon the young lady, in a 
momentary fit of sexual exuberance, 

twitched it, exposing what was soon to 
become known as a “trim ankle.” 

a baseball bat. His jaw sagged, his eyes 
bugged and his legs, when he tried to rise, 
turned into twin lengths of wet spaghetti. 
Then a massive dose of adrenalin went 

him skyrocketing towards the ceiling. The 
paper bag, catapulted into space, burst, 
showering horehound drops all over the 
place. The young man bounded from the 
house and lit off down the street, scream¬ 
ing as he went, “Wahoo! Wahoo! Wa- 

Thus began a marathon striptease 
which has persisted through twenty-one 
Presidential elections, two major wars and 
a stock market crash, to say nothing of 
mah-jong and interlocking jigsaw puzzles. 

The news spread like wild fire, and in 
no time at all every young woman in the 
country was busy twitching hell out of her 
skirts, and the streets were filled with 
young men raising their voices in a caca- 
phony of obscene “Wahoos.” 

It can appropriately be said, that during 
the eleven-year “trim ankle” era never 
have so many men been satisfied with so 
little. By 1876, however, the sight of a 
trim ankle had lost its allure. The frenzied 
“Wahoos” petered out into yawns of bore¬ 
dom. The young men, turning to other 
fields for excitement, took to reading 
poetry and pressing pale flowers between 
the pages of thick books. The marriage 
rate dipped alarmingly. The words “fop,” 
“foppery” and “foppish” were whispered 
between the slats of Chinese fans. 

-and some who were not so young-to 
plan the next move. They finally put a 
finger (gloved, of course) on the root of 
the trouble: what had raised the blood 
pressure of the male animal was not the 
spectacle of a trim ankle, but speculation 
of what lay, unexposed, above it. 

Certain unimaginative groups advocat¬ 
ed the most obvious move. “Let’s let ’em 


see our shins,” they cried. But other 
their sisters, expressed their views by 

nial Exposition held in Philadelphia in 
1876, the ladies introduced a “New Look” 
that fell flat on its face. It is doubtful if 

fooled into thinking that the configuration 
of the female derrier in any way resem¬ 
bled the monstrous appendage which cov¬ 
ered it—the bustle. 

impressed. The women, completely enrap¬ 
tured with the novelty of their bustles, 
were slow to realize this fact. Sara 
Josepha Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady's 
Book, expressed the female dilemma this 
way: “Whatever may be said against 
fashion, it is little more than a waste of 

The radical alteration was not long in 
coming. The male interest in sex prior to 
the bustle and toward the end of the “trim 
ankle” era was, to put it bluntly, in a 

direction at an accelerated pace. 

The callow youths of these dark days 
indulged in hysterical, and completely in- 

the bustles. None of them would admit 
that what they didn’t know wouldn’t hurt 
them. But they would have enthusiastic¬ 
ally agreed that what they didn’t know 
was driving them nuts. 

One can well imagine the sickening pal¬ 
lor that suffused the face of a 


so bold a: 




’s bed- 


i. He must have retched to see, thrown 
stark upon the bed as though she couldn’t 
wait to be rid of it, the most barbarous 
of female devices, the hourglass corset. 

By 1880 the men had learned to divert 
their lust, what little remained of it, into 
pursuits which changed the face of Amer¬ 
ica, if not the figures of the women. A pall 
of smoke blossomed over Pittsburgh and 

Findlay, Ohio, were flamboyantly lighted 
with natural gas. The first mastless steam¬ 
ship, the Meteor, slid down the ways at 
Nyack, New York. A seat on the Stock 


Exchange rose from a cost of $3,000 in 
1865 to a cool $34,000 in 1881. Antoine 
Joseph Sax invented the saxaphone at 
about the same time that the Brazilian 
Emperor put a telephone receiver to his 
ear and shouted, “My God, it talks!” 

No man wanted to nicker around a bunch 
of bustles when he could get a job driving 
a horse drawn ambulance over the cob¬ 
bled streets of New York. 

The women, casting aside the struggle 
to arouse primitive urges in the men, went 
pedalling off up the country roads on bicy¬ 
cles or tee’d off at the country club in 
knickerbockers and high boots. 

It never occurred to them that the most 
alluring of their attributes, the breasts, 
could well do with a little publicity. The 
hourglass corset imparted to the bosom a 

as a dishpan thrust into the front of a 
dress bottom side out. 

The phonograph parlors, billiard rt 


foggy background, a man sneezing, a baby 
taking its bath or—hot diggedy damn!—a 
girl dancing. 

The peep-show girls set a fast pace, 
particularly a wanton lassie by the name 
of Dolorita. In 1908 the social reformers 

Dolorita’s Passion Dance. “The authori¬ 
ties request us not to show the Houchi 
Kouchi,” the exhibitor sadly wrote the 

Even some of the men folk were not 

Irwin by one John C. Rice. The editor of 
a small Chicago magazine, The Chap 
Book, really hit the ceiling. 

“The spectacle of their prolonged pas¬ 
turing on each other’s lips was hard to 
bear,” he wrote. “Magnified to gargantuan 

it is absolutely disgusting. Our cities from 
time to time have spasms of morality, 
when they arrest people for displaying 
lithographs of ballet-girls; yet they per- 
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pelled to marry a certain rich young man 
old father from ruin. She prevailed upon 
elry to be paid for after the wedding. She 
appearing destitute before her suitor, she 

Tradesmen patiently waited for the 
wedding to take place. But after weeks, 
their patience became exhausted and they 
sued her father. He was forced to sell his 
farm to settle his daughter’s debts. 

A few months after that, Therese some¬ 
how managed to marry Frederic Humbert, 
son of Gustave Humber, life senator of the 
French Republic and later Minister of 
Justice. She even succeeded in marrying 
her sister, Jeanne, to another of the sen- 


However, the marriage of Therese and her 

cratic family served its purpose on her 
friends, who now believed in the oft re¬ 


years, then found itself in financial diffi- 
As pressure increased the Union Gen¬ 
ing thousands of families. The disaster 
could easily have been averted; at times 

unexpectedly on warrants signed by the 
new Minister of Justice, Gustave Hum- 

rested on a flimsy charge, precipitating 

For this service Gustave Humbert re¬ 
ceived $100,000 from those who engi- 

he needed Therese’s inheritance story to 
account for his sudden wealth. Mme. 
Humbert took charge of the publicity and 
it wasn’t long before the name of Humbert 
figured daily in Parisian newspapers. The 
Humberts won the undying affection of 

others by never tipping less than fifty 


francs for the smallest service. 

Now come the Crawfords. 

millionaire, supposedly died in Nice leav- 

dated September 1877, and naturally pub- 

France. On the strength of this windfall, 
Thesese borrowed money like a lend-lease 

These paid creditors spread the news, thus 

Then Robert and Henry Crawford 
turned up as nephews of the late Robert 

late uncle’s fortune and started litigation 
to recover their share. They engaged a 
prominent attorney to represent them. He 
never saw his clients (nor for that matter, 
did anyone else). But his fees were paid 
regularly by messenger—and in cash. 















During the litigation, Mme. Humbert 
was able to borrow thousands of dollars 
to defend the case. When some creditors 
became too demanding, she paid them off 
with money borrowed from others. Then 

fords would drop the case if Maria Dau- 
rignac, Mme. Humbert’s youngest sister, 
married Robert Crawford. It was said that 
had been the wish of the late Robert 
Henry Crawford that the two families be 

Poor little Maria, completely under the 
influence of her strong-willed sister and 
not having the slightest idea of what was 
going on, agreed to marry Robert. The 
marriage would have to be delayed for a 
year because Maria was under age. But 
Mme. Humbert’s creditors, now satisfied 
that the litigation was ended, continued to 

interest. Meanwhile, wags gave free rein 
to their wit and Maria became known as 
the “Premium Blonde.” 

When the wedding day was not too far 

reception at their palatial home, a sump- 

in Paris. The elusive Crawfords would be 
there, it was said. The whole of Paris was 
agog. A fortune in diamonds and pearls 
arrived for the bride-to-be. A three hun- 

the gift of the bridegroom to his future 
bride. 

The guests ranked with the highest in 


Europe. Ministers, senators, dukes, 
counts, ambassadors, even the son of the 

vited and showed up. In fact, everybody 
showed up except Robert Crawford. Mad- 

but would arrive later in the evening. 
Dinner was a gay and glorious affair. 

the feast, when Maria burst into tears, 
tore the jewels from her neck, and threw 

room, declaring her engagement to Rob¬ 
ert Crawford was off! 

creditors fell on her like a pack of wolves, 
but she never lost her self-control. She 

Meantime, she must have more money! 

but when she threatened, as sole executrix 
of the will, to turn over the 20 millions 

wait years to get their money, the credi¬ 
tors not only loaned her more money, they 
begged her to continue the litigation. 

So the case began all over again, only 

attorney said his clients would accept 
$600,000 each in full settlement of their 
claim and Madame Humbert had agreed. 

The settlement was to be made at her 
home in the presence of lawyers, news¬ 
papermen and creditors. To the gathered 



assemblage, she pointed to a large satchel 
which, she declared, contained $1,200,000 
in bonds to be turned over to the heirs. 
At this dramatic moment a messenger 

yer. He read it carefully and his face fell. 
Solemnly, he told the gathering that 

new will had been discovered bearing a 
later date than the one on which Mme. 
Humberts staked her claim. Litigation be- 

More money was needed to meet this 
new contingency. The best lawyers were 
retained by both sides, and enormous fees 
were paid—all borrowed money. The in¬ 
defatigable Mme. Humbert renewed notes, 
paid interest on some with borrowed 

ing along. 

The swindle lasted many years. Small 
bankers who had lent vast sums of money 
faced failure unless a miracle happened. 

ted suicide. Some banks closed their 


doors, ruining thousands of families. 

Finally there was a concerted movement 
to compel Mme. Humbert to open her safe. 
Everyone concerned wanted to see the 
bonds, which in all these years they had 

followed court order and at last a day was 
set for the opening of the world famous 
safe. 


The entire Humbert family, their law¬ 
yers and as many creditors as could be 
accommodated in the huge mansion, 
would be present. Police reserves were 


was to be opened at exactly twelve noon, 
but crowds started gathering outside the 
mansion at daybreak. 

Twelve noon arrived on schedule, but 
not the Humberts. An extra hour was 
given for them to appear, then the Chief 
of Police ordered cracksmen to force the 


They found two Italian coins, two hair 
pins and a rabbit’s foot. Nothing else. 
(The rabbit’s foot was a nice touch. Poser 
un lapin means in French, to keep one 
waiting or fail to show up for an appoint- 


The famous Humbert millions had 
never existed. Neither had the Crawfords. 

Creditors tore their hair. They de¬ 
nounced the Humberts, the Crawfords, 
the police, the Government. A banker who 
had lent Mme. Humbert hundreds of 
thousands of dollars turned to another 
banker who also had lent her huge sums 
and remarked ruefully: 

“It was just an empty safe.” 
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Mr. Godiva (continued from page II 








tion, but with a feeling of mounting excite¬ 
ment—and curiosity too, I suppose—that I 
started over to the Ascott residence. If 
only Marsha wasn’t so dumpy, I found 
myself telling myself, it might not be so 
patently absurd. 

But mostly I thought of Drew. It always 
had seemed to me that, considering one 
thing or another, he’d been handling Mar¬ 
sha rather well, letting her get away with 
many of the little things, but in his own 
pipe-smoking, sensible fashion, keeping 

which, undoubtedly, she had a tendency to 
do from time to time. 

Would he attempt to keep his wife by force 

a practical standpoint, it might be a rather 
difficult matter for him to restrain her 

Marsha and built in the same rather out- 

suggest undue agility or superior muscu¬ 
lar strength. 

at a corner drugstore—before finally arriv- 

confidant, Anita Towers. I thought that 
perhaps some break might have occurred 
in this deadlock in the Ascott household 
and that reason had managed to resurrect 
itself after all. But Anita told me no, Mar¬ 
sha appeared determined to go through 

ing no effort to stop her. 

I don’t know that I ever rang a door bell 
with any funnier feeling in my throat than 

door. Aware that the Wickersham affair 
started at three, I managed to time it 
just right. Marsha stuck her head out be¬ 
hind some drapes of her window and I 

the Wickershams with you and Drew.” 

dropped somewhat. But then, quite firmly, 
she said, “Well, let yourself in and wait 

down slowly on the living room couch. I 

everything seemed to be in fine order. I 
tried to find some reassurance from that. 
Everything will turn out to be as it should, 
I told myself firmly. 

Then, from his rear bedroom, I heard 
Drew call out, “Marsha, what did you do 
with my derby?” 

And the answering response from her 


shelf.” 

Somehow this bit of domestic homily 
seemed reassuring too. 

Then Drew called out, “What time is it, 
Marsha?” 

“It’s almost three, Drew,” I interposed, 
and with an effort at chipperness, added, 
“Time to get going.” 

“Oh—Hal. I didn’t realize you were 

“I thought I’d go along with you and 
Marsha,” I, said—casually, I hoped. 
“We’ll be—right with you.” 

alcove, the door to the front bedroom begin 
as if mesmerized. 

And then Marsha stepped out, blonde, 
dumpy—and as naked as the day she was 

gaping, mouth unhinged. I mean, it’s one 






an incredible something and another thing 
to see it in the flesh, and I mean flesh. 

he’ll believe me next time.” 


you ready, Drew?” 

what, but I couldn’t help but think: Well, 
Lady Godiva has made her appearance. 


The suspense was almost unbearable. 


and I couldn’t see its door but I could hear 
it opening. And then there was Drew, 
derby on head, pipe in mouth, umbrella in 

stitch of clothes on him! 


easy, amiable smile and said, “Ready, 
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dear?” 

It was clear that Marsha was just as 

ance as I was. She stood there, wide-eyed 
and speechless. 

Drew walked up to his wife, chivalrously 

murmured pleasantly, “Shall we go?” and 
turning to me with a friendly little smile, 
said, “Come along, Hal.” 

Marsha had stiffened and, head erect 
now, said very firmly, “All right, let’s go.” 

The last moment for backing down had 
come. Drew Ascott didn’t. He opened the 
door. There might have been just the 
slightest hesitation and then the two quite 
incredible forms staunchly exited them- 

Practically rooted to the window, I 
watched them walk down the steps and 

They walked along, side by side, firmly, 
erectly, Drew Ascott bringing his umbrella 
down from time to time on the sidewalk 


It was all like some fantastic dream that 
belonged in a psychiatrist’s office. And 
then suddenly, as sometimes happens in 
those dreams, there was a kind of muffled 

It came from Marsha. She turned 
around and started running back home as 
fast as she could make it. 

then with a noticeable little shrug turned 
unhurried strides, bringing his umbrella 

doffing his derby to some startled femin¬ 
ine faces along the way. 

And that, I suppose you might say, was 
that. Naturally, it was the talk of the com¬ 
munity for quite awhile. And, if Marsha 
Ascott ever had a chance of reaching the 
social pinnacle, that killed it. 

And yet, oddly enough, though it is not 
something I would recommend as a gen- 

of the Ascotts seemed to have a rather 
good over-all effect. 

For one thing, Marsha regards Drew 
with new-found respect. She is much more 
attendant and heedful of him, realizing 
that, while a tolerable gentleman, he is not 

And they really seem to be living hap¬ 
pily ever afterwards, now that Marsha is 
perhaps the only woman hereabouts (or 
almost anywhere else) who never ever 
tells her husband she hasn’t a thing to 
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The End of Never (continued from page 41) 
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What We Can Learn Fn 











Busybodies, Unlimited (continued from page 24) 


long neglected by the medical profession. 
But those who have been saved from the 

cles that nothing is worse than a reformed 
drunkard and those who have found refuge 
from the DTs through Alcoholics Anony¬ 
mous are, almost invariably, living proof 

normal non-alcoholic escape a hiccup or 
belch engendered by overindulgence in 
sauerbraten mit kartoffelpuffer and the re- 

among the first signs of alcoholism. Those 
salvaged by AA simply cannot seem to 
accept the live-and-let-live philosophy of 


laughs—for New Yorkers for more than 
40 years, was a notable example of a fan¬ 
atic bluenose who set about running every- 

and skill. 

From 1874 until his death in 1915 at the 
age of 71, Comstock was a self-appointed 

fully little. Comstock organized the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice 

even made a special agent of the Post 
Office Department so he could back up his 
ideas of what people should see and read 


rather rigid medical and police supervi¬ 
sion under which they had legally oper¬ 
ated and scattered them to contaminate 
willy-nilly. 

Perhaps the greatest mass exhibition of 

was Prohibition, which was foisted on us 
when most of our able-bodied, red-blooded 
men were away fighting A War to Make 
the World Safe for Democracy—leaving 
the field to the nation’s Carry Nations., 
male and female. 

For a time the prohibitionists had a 

the prohibition leaders were out-and-out 
tosspots seemed to go unnoticed. Some of 
the more brazen prohibitionists were overt 
bootleggers their legisla- 













Quipping Post 


days. Well, Sultan, you know my brother. 
He isn’t cut out for my kind of work.” 


THINGS THEY DON’T TEACH 
IN SCHOOL 

CUSTER’S LAST WORDS: “Where 
did all those damned Indians come from?” 



DAFFY DICTIONARY 
demimondaine (dem-i-mon-dan'), n. a 



ing pheasant with other kinds of birds and 

between a pheasant and a goose. We call it 
a phoose. In that other pen we have a cross 

it a phove.” 

“What’s that one in the third cage?” 
the lady asked. 

“Oh, that’s a cross between a pheasant 
and a duck,” the game breeder answered. 
“His name is Algernon.” 

v y v v 
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